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NECESSARY TRUTHS AND THE NECESSARY BEING? 


HE question prescribed for our discussion is: are there any 
necessary truths? By necessary truths let us understand 
propositions explicitly affirmed of reality, which would be true in 
any conceivable and consistent universe. It is desirable to empha- 
size the phrase ‘‘explicitly affirmed of reality,’’ because in a sense 
every true proposition holds of reality. Thus 2+3=5 may be 
stated as ‘‘reality is such that the addition of 2 and 3 gives 5.’’ 
But the proposition 2+ 3=—5 does not explicitly apply to actual 
material objects or other real entities. It properly means that if 
there are two members of a certain class and three other members 
of that class the sum of these is five ; and therefore it is a hypothetical 
truth. It is, I suppose, generally believed today that mathematics 
is a body of such hypothetical truths. The propositions of mathe- 
matics are developed from postulates but the postulates are not 
necessarily true. Now in the present investigation we are not talk- 
ing about such hypothetical truths; we are asking if there are any 
truths that may be affirmed as unconditionally or categorically 
necessary. No one denies that there are plenty of truths which are 
necessary if certain postulates be granted. The only question of 
interest is, whether there are any necessary truths which need no 
postulate, but directly imply the being of their terms. 

But secondly, being is here something more than the content of 
the propositions. One might, for example, hold that the postulates 
of mathematics define a realm of Platonic ideas, which are of them- 
selves fully real; a part of the real, or all of it. In that event the 
truths which we have just now called hypothetical would seem to 
be categorically necessary. Nevertheless, that is not the kind of 
necessity with which we are concerned. No one doubts that there is 
a necessity of this sort, which may be called categorical or real if we 
extend our definition of reality to include it. But the problem of 
necessary truth is thereby rendered insignificant. What is alone of 
importance is to find out whether there are truths that are true of 
some other field than their own conceptual content; a field which we 
designate by such terms as being, actuality, existence, or reality. 

In short the question whether there are necessary truths is either 
insignificant or it is the problem of necessary being. 


1 Read at the meeting of the Eastern Division of the American Philosophical 
Association, Philadelphia, December, 1928. Some alterations have been made. 
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Thirdly, we must rule out such principles as the laws of identity, 
contradiction, and excluded middle. Admitting that these must 
hold of any conceivable reality, we yet see that they tell us nothing 
about the content of reality. We are looking for necessary truths 
that give information of the structure and behavior of things; that 
not only apply to reality, but give us specific information about 
reality. These principles fail to do so. 

Having defined our question thus, we shall probably be accused 
of having precluded an affirmative answer. Necessity, we shall be 
told, is relative; a proposition is necessary only from premises and 
never by itself. And we shall be reminded that this is the lesson 
taught by the history of philosophy; witness the failure of systems 
that have tried to deduce the world a priori. If we would see truth 
in systems like that of Spinoza, Fichte, or Hegel, we must treat them 
as explications of the rationality of the given. Reality once given— 
so we are instructed—is rationally constituted, but there is no 
reason why it should be given. The mystery of being is insoluble. 

But as for the lessons taught by the history of philosophy, one may 
have his own opinion of what those lessons are. In any case, the 
best reply to such a view of necessary truth is a refutatur ambu- 
lando. If we can produce a few categorically necessary truths, that 
will suffice ; the mystery of being will be so far dissolved. 

Whatever be the outcome, it is quite as bad to have a mystery at 
the beginning of knowledge as to have one in the middle. Suppose 
we had a theory of light which explained something like half of the 
facts by certain well-established laws; and suppose that the other 
half were explained on a quite different basis, which had no in- 
telligible connection with the said laws. Here would be a mystery 
right in the middle of our theory of light. (As matter of fact, the 
situation in the light-theory of today is not wholly unlike this.) 
Now nobody thinks this mystery aught but intolerable; certainly 
we do not expect our physicists to give it up and speak of ultimate 
brute datum and the insoluble mystery of the quantum. But why 
is a mystery in the midst of our knowledge more damaging than 
one at the beginning? In truth it is far less damaging, for the latter 
vitiates all our understanding of things. It is, I think, only be- 
cause our philosophic zeal has become lukewarm—distracted as we 
are by a thousand alleged claims of society—that we have de- 
veloped that metaphysical anemia which acquiesces in the ultimate 
mystery of being. Such acquiescence marks the lowest ebb of the 
philosophic life. It is nothing less than the first duty of all who 
respect reason to seek to dispel this mystery: to show why being 
must be, and therewith to demonstrate necessary truth. The opening 
move in the enterprise of philosophy must then be an assertion of 
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our faith that all things can be accounted for. This is our initial 
and supreme dogma, the wo% or@ of all rational procedure. 

We begin therefore by assuming that the mystery of being can 
be dispelled; that an explanation of the fact of this world rather 
than any other or nothing at all, can be discovered. Let us see 
whither this act of faith leads us. 

It will be met at once by a flat denial. During twenty-five cen- 
turies of search, no one has given a single satisfactory reason why 
there should occur being instead of nothing, and still less this par- 
ticular group of beings that makes up our universe. It has hereby 
become obvious that no one can give such a reason. Perhaps we are 
here conceding to the denial more than it can fairly claim, for some 
eminent thinkers have advanced reasons of the kind—e.g., Bergson 
in the last chapter of Creative Evolution, Leibniz in the remark- 
able essay On the Ultimate Origination of Things, and all the ad- 
herents of the ontological argument. But let us waive such instances, 
since the majority of present-day thinkers do not accept their con- 
clusions. Let us grant the denial the fullest measure of truth. 
What then follows? This: that since no grounds of preference for 
this or that reality over nothing can be found, there is no such 
preference, and all that is not self-contradictory is real. In the 
beginning, at least, all possibles are real. Reality includes what we 
perceive and infer, and all that we could imagine or conceive: in- 
definitely more than we commonly believe. It is at one stroke all but 
incredibly enlarged beyond our conventional limits. There is no 
application of the relation ‘‘rather than’’; nothing is real rather 
than something else. Nor can we say that something is real rather 
than nothing. Nothing itself, a well-defined concept, is as real as 
anything else; for it is that which is a member of all classes. All 
this amounts to the statement that reality must be originally the 
domain of absolute chance; chance in the positive sense that all 
possibles are realized with equal frequency. Law there can not be, 
since law determines this rather than that, and thereby excludes some 
possibilities. Law is no ultimate, but at best a derived thing. We 
have come to the paradoxical but (let us hope) not inconsistent 
result, that the only rational world is a world of absolute chance. 

But the quality of paradox is due to the fact that chance is 
usually taken to mean that anything may happen—something rather 
than nothing, this rather than that. Such a meaning is, of course, 
quite unintelligible, and the unintelligibility is the source of that 
prejudice against chance which has been shared by the vast ma- 
jority of thinkers. Not so has chance been understood in the field in 
which it has been fertile for discovery, viz., physical science. To 
render the notion serviceable, it was necessary to define it as the 
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equally frequent occurrence of all possibles; a quite positive notion 
implying no unaccountable exclusions. Chance thus becomes, to 
adapt a current phrase, the equal opportunity of all possibles; and 
be it noted that here the opportunities are truly equal, and not in 
any way damped or choked, as occurs in the field of human society, 
by internal weakness in any of the possibles. If there were internal 
differences, some of them tending more strongly to being than 
others, the question of preference would again arise, and we should 
once more have an irrational universe. It is for this reason that the 
concept of law, which has hitherto received a homage as deep and 
widespread as the disrespect accorded to chance, must be relegated 
to a secondary position. Explaining other things, it remains itself 
unsupported and mysterious; it thus affords no true understanding 
of things, but rather emphasizes the mystery by dwelling upon the 
extraordinary coincidence that the behavior of things is uniform. 
Perhaps, however, the greater difficulty in the positive notion of 
chance is that it seems to merge with the opposite notion, necessity. 
If every possible must be, is it not absolutely necessary? Is not the 
whole universe then determined down to the last detail? We 
answer that from the point of view of reality as a whole, which gives 
the formula that all possibles are real, it is so determined. But from 
the point of view of the members it is not determined at all; and 
extreme chance and extreme necessity differ just here. In such a 
universe as we have indicated, each possible is independent of 
every other. If we knew the nature of all the possibles but one, 
we should have not the slightest clue to the nature of that one. 
There are no implications leading from one to another, as regards 
either character or existence. True, we shall soon find one ex- 
ception, but this exception is a consequence of what we have just 
stated. We must say then that chance means the absolute necessity 
of everything that is, combined with absolute independence between 
any two or more entities. Herein again our concept agrees with the 
usage of the sciences, which finds in statistical law a determination 
of the series as a whole while there is no ground for prediction of the 
individual instance. 

In the universe before us all things are compossible as well as 
possible. There are no self-contradictory compounds of possibles. 
No simple possible can contradict another simple possible, and no 
compound can contradict another unless its elements (terms or rela- 
tions) contradict that other’s elements. If in our thought-world 
we seem to find self-contradictory predicates such as round-square, 
that is because these predicates are already assumed to exclude each 
other. They do not intrinsically do so; we could define a space in 
which certain points become certain other points in such a way that 
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a circle would assume a square shape. Of course, if we conceive our 
space to have certain exclusions, those exclusions it will have; but 
there is so far nothing to forbid another space lacking those ex- 
clusions from being equally real. No combination of possibles is 
per se ruled out. The law of contradiction should not read: it is 
impossible for x to be y and not-y at the same time, etc., but: what- 
ever is affirmed must not be denied. The law does not tell us what 
may be affirmed; as we saw above, it is quite empty of content. 

Any conjunction of real entities, then, is itself possible and real. 
After we had named all the real entities we should have to add all 
the combinations of them to make up the sum of reality. The uni- 
verse is thus in the beginning infinitely richer than that assemblage 
which we now call the real world. Let us say ‘‘in the beginning’’ 
for the obvious reason that such a wealth of being does not seem 
to be presented to normal human experience. Our world looks 
very different, being full of apparent incompatibles and excluded 
possibilities. ‘This we hope to account for soon, at least in a general 
way; but for the present let us speak of the infinitely rich reality 
here indicated as the primitive or primary universe. In that uni- 
verse something, nothing, anything, and everything must be. And 
in this situation there is no mystery of being. It is equally the do- 
main of absolute necessity and absolute chance. But as yet we have 
learned no specific necessary truth. 

Now in this primary universe, whatever else is present, two 
traits appear. First, there are entities which have the mutual rela- 
tion of otherness: each distinct entity is other than the rest. This is 
certainly possible, and therefore in the primitive universe actual. 
The said trait is the individuation or uniqueness of reality. Sec- 
ondly, there is what we may call the spreading character of reality, 
viz., the fact that reality does not confine itself to one individual or 
collection of individuals, but spreads itself out without limit in an 
all-embracing inclusiveness. This second trait is connected with 
the contingency of reality; it is reality’s habit of entertaining all 
possibilities and thus enlarging itself indefinitely, in contrast to 
the concentrating tendency of the first trait. If we had the first 
trait alone, there would remain the insoluble mystery of being: we 
should ask, why these individuals and no more? and find no answer. 
It is the second trait that rescues us from the mystery by adding 
the more. But if we had the second alone there would be no definite 
reality at all: only a constant departure from one to another, which 
is relationality without terms. We should expect to find these traits 
in the primitive universe, in no contradiction, of course, but also in 
no particular connection. All conceivable things are real, but each 
is itself and not obviously more than that. 
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But now suppose one being—any one you please—an atom, an 
idea, a mind, a ray of light—which contains in itself a fusion of 
these two characters. Let us suppose, namely, an entity which finds 
its very uniqueness established and strengthened by identifying 
itself with certain others. Under so abstract a description this 
attribute is not easily apprehended, but if we think of the ways of a 
person the conception may be less difficult. A person finds his own 
self (whatever that may be) confirmed and enlarged by regarding 
the fulfilment of another’s will as the fulfilment of his own, It is 
indeed possible for everyone to accomplish this in some degree, and 
it constitutes the essence of altruism. Let us take the educator as 
an example: he finds his satisfaction in the realization by the pupil 
of the pupil’s capacity for amassing knowledge and understanding. 
The one person identifies his interests with the interests of another. 
Now, as all possibles are real, a being who behaves in such a manner 
is bound to arise in the primitive universe; for he is certainly pos- 
sible, if actual in our own world. 

But let us carry the supposition a little further. Let the above 
being manifest the altruistic character in the extreme degree: let 
the identification of his interests with those of others be made with 
respect to all entities in the universe. There can be nothing incon- 
sistent in that, since all beings and all attributes of beings are com- 
possible. Nor is there inconsistency in the notion of an infinite total 
to each member of which something has a certain relation; our own 
space affords instances in point. So the being in question might in 
one act find in all other beings its own self-realization. Now such a 
finding is the complete fusion in one being of the trait of unique- 
ness and the trait of spreading. The being is itself and no other just 
because it is identically all others; and that can be said of no one 
of the others, since they have not the property of uniting the two 
fundamental traits of reality. 

The all-inclusive being is then a fusion or synthesis of two traits.” 
But the synthesis can not have its source in either trait alone; it 
requires the codperation of both. Thus we find in the said being two 
moments or phases: the individual chooses to find his being in the 
being of all others, and also those others must be able to find in him 
the single embodiment of their collective existences. Reality spreads 
itself out in endless diversity ; and if that were all, it would display 
no unity. If the individual seeks to take up into his being this in- 
finite variety, what guarantee is there that his integrity will not be 
lost—dissipated like radiant heat when it reaches out to cover all 
space? It will indeed be lost unless reality—the whole spread of 

2In a paper entitled ‘‘ Another Form of the Ontological Proof,’’ (Philo- 


sophical Review, July, 1923) the present writer suggested a similar argument; 
but this paper extends the argument considerably further. 
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being—is able to assume in its turn an individual embodiment 
which coincides with the particular entity in question. We may take 
an illustration once more from human life. If a great leader, who 
is but one private individual among others, wills to find his individ- 
uality realized in the prosperity of those he leads, his will is futile 
unless these latter agree collectively to find in him their representa- 
tive ; that is, the individual embodiment of their purposes. The con- 
sent or choice of the leader, and the consent or choice of the many, 
are both necessary to the being of the leader as such. In the uni- 
verse of our discourse the leader is the individual who becomes all- 
inclusive by adopting the life of the many as his own, while the 
many are the endless spread of reality whose corporate existence is 
identified with the individual. And it is only in the coincidence of 
these that the synthesis occurs. The illustration, however, need not 
be confined to human relations. Non-sentient being might by chance 
assume a plasticity that enabled it to be moulded into a definite ar- 
rangement expressing the individual’s nature; thereby it would be 
embodied, becoming as it were his body, manifesting his will. But 
the point to be emphasized is that the all-inclusive being is the 
synthesis of two independent phases; an individual monad indeed, 
but also a dyad. 

Now in a universe of pure chance somewhere this synthesis is 
bound to take place; in that event we have the origin of the being in 
question. In short, he is a necessary being. And this, I suggest, is 
the only kind of necessity that meets the requirements laid down at 
the outset. It is the only categorical necessity : that which in a world 
of chance is certain to occur. 

From the necessary existence of the being here described several 
consequences follow. The first is that there can be only one such 
entity. Let the synthesis begin in any individual you please: the 
result is all the same, for there is only one total, or if you prefer it, 
one infinite class comprising reality. This is our first specific neces- 
sary truth, since it is the first specific statement of which the denial 
is intrinsically self-contradictory. To say that there is more than 
one such being is to say that there is more than one total of the uni- 
verse. Our initial result is then that in any conceivable world there 
must exist one individual and only one who comprises the whole uni- 
verse within himself. 

Secondly, this being is all-powerful. There is obviously nothing 
outside it which can limit or constrain it. There could be no entity 
which would remain recalcitrant within it; for by definition the 
synthesis which constitutes it has occurred. All the distinct beings 
in the universe have agreed to find in it their own embodiment. 
And being all-inclusive, it possesses all the powers of its members. 
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Indeed these can not conflict with one another, since all are com- 
possible. It is true that we have as yet no notion of power ; but what- 
ever of power there is, is possessed solely by this being. 

Thirdly, this being is indestructible, because it is self-contin- 
uing. The synthesis once joined, each member finds itself confirmed : 
the individual realizes himself by the response of the total and the 
total is concretely embodied in the individual. The case is like that 
of the two sides of the arch, each of which keeps the other up. 

Fourthly, the being is free, and in two ways. We have already 
seen that the synthesis which constitutes it contains two moments 
independent of each other. First the individual happens to adopt 
the habit of finding itself expressed in others. Now while some indi- 
vidual must do this, there is no compulsion upon any particular 
one to do so. And the same is true of the second phase. Reality as 
a whole happens to assume a collective unity embodied in one indi- 
vidual; this is not a consequence of the other phase, nor is the indi- 
vidual selected in any way compulsory. Neither phase compels the 
other to be. The sort of freedom here indicated seems at first bare 
enough; but we shall find certain consequences of interest. 

So far the entity under discussion fits fairly well the pantheistic 
notion of Deity. But as its nature becomes clearer it will assume 
more of the lineaments of the God of theism. We have seen that it 
has two sides, that of individuation and that of spread or all-in- 
clusiveness. Now individuation is in a sense prior to the latter; for 
without individual entities there is no reality at all, while the spread 
of reality is rather a trait that reality must assume if it is to avoid 
the mystery of being. So the former trait pertains to being, the 
latter to the rationality of being; and here lies a certain priority 
in the aspect of individuation. The Deity is an asymmetrical dyad. 
Consequently in the synthesis which makes up this being one of the 
phases has a priority over the other, and we may designate them the 
first and second phases, respectively: the first phase is the act of the 
individual by which it seeks its being in the being of all the rest, and 
the second phase is the adoption by reality as a whole in its corporate 
capacity of the individual in question as its full embodiment. There 
is more of initiative in the first, and more of response in the second 
phase; also a wider reach of activity in the first, venturing forth as 
it does to cover all the real. 

Need we add that the all-inclusive individual must be conscious? 
Our illustration of its properties was drawn from the field of con- 
sciousness, and for a good reason. The identification of an individ- 
ual with another while yet the two are different flatly contradicts 
what we observe in the material world, where no two particles are 
identical. A conscious self alone displays the unity through differ- 
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ence of which we are speaking. The point need not be labored: it 
is a permanent contribution of the idealists which all schools of 
thought may accept. Indeed much of the apparent paradox and 
difficulty of our whole account disappears if we remind ourselves 
that what we are discussing is a mind. But even if we were not 
compelled to introduce mind, we may be sure that such a being as 
we intend must, in possessing all that the universe has, possess 
consciousness. In short it is a conscious individual self—and for us 
human beings that means a person. We must then declare that God 
is a person. If to some thinkers personality implies limitation we 
can only say that the term as here used connotes the other positive 
attributes without the limitation. 

The question arises whether the synthesis is to be conceived in 
temporal terms. Using such terms unavoidably, we may seem to 
attribute time to the phases and their fusion, but it is not necessary 
to go further than is demanded by a certain transitive or dynamic 
quality of Deity. The individual who chooses to find his interests 
in the interests of others can scarcely be thought of as other than 
active; even should others not permit him to realize his choice, he 
at least tends to do so. In this sense the first phase must be con- 
ceived as process; and doubtless likewise the second phase. But 
this is far from implying all that time means to us now, viz., measur- 
able duration, the unreality of past and future, and so on. Enough 
if we permit ourselves to speak of the individual seeking his interest 
in that of others, and of the total reality as seeking embodiment in 
one individual. 

From these attributes of the Deity follows a fifth necessary 
truth, to wit, that he is good. To this predicate, as we shall see, the 
pantheistic God has no right. 

The goodness of God, I suggest, can be accounted for only if He 
is twofold; if He is merely single, that as well as other specific 
attributes of Him remain as mysterious as being itself is usually 
considered to be. Let us then begin with the first phase, which cer- 
tainly contains by itself no hint of goodness. An individual seeks 
in other beings the realization of its own self. This endeavor can 
not succeed unless the second phase is added; so much we have 
already seen. The second then completes or fulfils the endeavor of 
the first phase. Herein it assumes value and becomes to the indi- 
vidual a good. When an individual seeks something which is 
granted to it after search, that something must, if the individual is 
a self, be conceived as good. Whatever be our definition of value 
and the good, or even if we find them indefinable, probably most 
would admit that such a situation exemplifies them. To the indi- 
vidual who seeks self-realization in a breadth of interest reaching 
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to all reality, the attainment of that self-realization is good; and 
since the realization is of himself, the individual himself becomes 
good. In the same way the second phase of Deity is in its turn com- 
pleted in the first. The endless spread, acting in collective unity, 
seeks to find itself embodied in an individual; unless it meets an 
individual who by his all-inclusive tendency is able to embody it, 
the endeavor is not satisfied. By itself the spread of reality is not 
good nor bad, but indifferent fact. The completion of the second 
phase by addition of the first is however necessarily a good. Thus 
each aspect of Deity is a good to the other, and the synthesis is good 
in itself. 

There is a special point here which must not be overlooked. The 
good is not the mere fulfilment of endeavor, but the fulfilment 
against possible or threatened thwarting of endeavor. Good implies 
evil in some sense; we can not define one without reference to the 
other. But while evil is necessary to good, it is only as a possibility 
that it is required. In the composition of the Divine Being, as we 
have seen, neither phase compels the other phase into existence. 
Each phase is free; and that means that from its point of view 
there is danger of its not reaching the goal. Thus the individual, 
seeking to find itself in the ever-diverging many that surround it, is 
threatened with disruption; its unity may be strong enough to 
compass a given finite number of others, but it must sooner or later, 
being only one among others, fall short of the infinite spread of 
reality. It is, so to speak, rescued from threatened loss of integrity 
by the appearance of the second phase, which finds all of reality 
embodied in the individual. And the like is true of the second phase. 
The endlessly rich reality seeking an individual embodiment will fail 
unless it finds the right individual; and indeed the chances of that 
are small enough in any one throw. It can not of itself ensure the 
discovery of its fitting individual. It is the choice by the individ- 
ual of the ever-broadening manifold that furnishes what the latter 
needs—an individual in which it can embody itself. Here, too, 
there is threatened failure and rescue from without. 

In this success in the face of imminent failure lies the essence 
of the good. There is good without evil, but not good without risk. 
If the result were latent in the individual himself, so that it must 
fatally unroll itself, there would be no gap between striving and 
gaining, and nothing to distinguish fruition from endeavor; the 
very meaning of the term ‘‘fulfilment’’ would be lost. Thus it is 
that the freedom of the Deity in the two phases becomes a sine qua 
mon of His goodness. And this is why the pantheistic God or the 
Hegelian absolute can not really be good; because in these there was 
in the beginning no possibility of evil. The teleology of the Hegelian 
type, which consists in the unity of the mechanistic series to a mind, 
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is not distinguishable from mechanism; and that is because the 
Hegelian has no idea of independence or freedom. The God of 
theism, however, might have perished before He was completed; in 
many instances His incipient being was doubtless lost. But even- 
tually, by the very necessity of chance, He must have been consti- 
tuted, and once constituted He is, of course, good without evil— 
for the choices have been made and He is a self-continuing being. 

It may render our account more plausible if we see that living 
things display a somewhat similar constitution. Animal and plant go 
through a cycle which is roughly comparable to the above. Each 
living thing seeks to unite with some small portion of its environ- 
ment; that is the food-getting process which is analogous to the first 
phase of Deity. In seeking its food the living organism loses energy, 
and were it not for the potential energy in the environment which 
as food taken becomes the very substance of animal or plant, the 
organism would be destroyed. The ensuing preservation of its life 
is, we can not but think, from its point of view a good—so far as it is 
sentient at all. Thus we find at a lower level a make-up which pre- 
serves its own being in a way analogous to that of the Deity. Indeed 
if the Deity is the prototype of all life we should expect this. Of 
course, the analogy fails in ways too obvious to need pointing out; 
but if not pressed too far, it may render more intelligible what we 
have had to describe in terms all too abstract and general. 

It follows that the Deity is the only good being. ‘‘None is good 
save one: that is, God’’ as the Scripture declares. For any being 
that sought to identify itself with a limited number of others and no 
more, would thereby frustrate the endeavor of collective reality to 
embody itself in one individual. Many beings would be excluded 
from the good which they sought, and that would be actual evil. 
Now whatever contains evil can not be good; evil and good are con- 
tradictory opposites. God alone therefore contains no evil, and is 
the only good being. In fact, whatever is thus intrinsically good is 
perfect, and in this way there are no degrees of goodness. That is 
why both the moral and the religious consciousness are so fond of in- 
sisting that all finite creatures are of no worth in themselves. 

Notice that it is the goodness of the Deity that makes Him exist. 
Were not each phase supplemented by the other, God would not 
come into being at all. But it is just this supplementation which 
constitutes His goodness. It is then His goodness which makes Him 
actual. As the ontological proof puts it, the perfect being must 
exist. The trouble with the proof as usually stated was that it did 
not explain why perfection leads to existence. It asserted only that 
failure to exist implied a lack of power; and we can dimly ap- 
prehend the truth of this. But we were not shown how that power 
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could be conferred by the nature of goodness; and the above argu- 
ment is intended to fill this gap. 

The final attribute of Deity is the power to create. This is fitly 
called final, not only because it depends upon the preceding attri- 
butes, but because it marks the transition from God to other beings. 
It would seem that His nature must be completed before the move- 
ment of reality to something else can occur. Thus creation appears 
as the highest possible attribute of God—as indeed of any being— 
for which of us would not prefer creative power to anything else in 
the world? 7 

And we must add that the last bit of the mystery of being is not 
dispelled until we have accounted for the fact of our actual uni- 
verse out of all the conceivable universes; which is precisely what 
creation leads to. For creation means the being of something rather 
than something else; it has a specific character. 

It is the goodness of God which enables Him to create: that is 
our thesis. His goodness consists in the free union of the two phases; 
and that implies that even after the synthesis has occurred each 
phase and each member of it has a certain independence. This inde- 
pendence it would not have, were not freedom essential to goodness. 
Now the independence may show itself in two ways. Either it may 
reside in the individual within the synthesis, in which case it is God’s 
own freedom, or it may be exemplified in the individual separated 
out from God with the power not yet exercised of reuniting with 
Him. Neither of these ways implies the actuality of the other; but 
the first way has already occurred. The second way is then a pos- 
sibility. God may dismember Himself by separating out any or 
every individual with the free choice open to the latter of remaking 
the synthesis. Whether or not He must do so we shall not here 
attempt to decide; enough that the power to do so is a consequence 
of His goodness. Now this dismemberment is creation; for it gives 
beings who are projections from Him and derive all their essence 
and existence from Him. Indeed, only if creation is such fragmenta- 
tion will the creature be finite. And it is important to emphasize 
the difference between this and the pantheistic account. According 
to the latter there is no proper creation; the individual is but an 
unreal abstraction, having no status whatsoever except as member 
of the Deity. In the view here presented, the individual has a 
reality of his own apart from God, but only because the goodness 
of God, which includes freedom, implies it. The individual for us 
is indeed an abstraction, but in no degree unreal. Thus we have 
absolute dependence on God as the source, with that independence in 
being which is the mark of the genuine reality of the creature. 

It may be noted in passing that we have reached a result which is 
close to the Leibnizian view of the principle of sufficient reason, and 
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also not far removed, perhaps, from the Platonic theory of the idea 
of the good as supreme in the hierarchy of ideas. 

The separateness of the creature is also implied in another way. 
God can not destroy Himself, as we have seen: how then, is dismem- 
berment possible without loss of His unity? It is possible only if 
the parts as separated out are a new creation; an addition to the 
already existent total of the Deity. The part separated is a projec- 
tion, or a copy, of the part included: a view which is not unlike the 
scholastic doctrine of exemplars. 

Although the creature has being by himself he has no goodness 
by himself. He attains goodness only by freely finding his interest 
in the interests of all others and thus becoming a member of that 
organic system which is the Deity. Should he wholly refuse to do 
this, he becomes evil through a free choice of his own, and must in 
the end cease to be; for his being as evil would be inconsistent with 
the Divine goodness. Fortunately, few if any human individuals 
have made this total refusal; perhaps indeed all have the altruistic 
spark. 

The account of creation as dismemberment may seem more cred- 
ible if we reflect that living things reproduce always by fission, 
whether of the germ-cell, fertilized or unfertilized, or by partition 
of the parent organism as a whole. True, there is between such 
procreation and the Divine dismemberment the great difference that 
in the former the parent often disappears; as in the fission of the 
protista. With allowance made for such differences, however, the 
general rule of finite reproduction is what we should expect, since 
the creature must in some degree image the Creator. 

As to the separated creatures, they will naturally be of two sorts. 
First will be the individuals representing the first phase: these are 
conscious individuals, i.e., sentient monads exercising free choice. 
Secondly, the collective unity which adapts itself to embodiment 
in the individual—the separated-out second phase of Deity—will 
be plastic material that may become the body of any individual. 
This is what we know as matter or substance. Being in its very 
nature a collective unity, it would seem necessarily to possess atomic 
structure ; also being collective it would lack the unity of mind and 
therefore be non-sentient. Since its members are to be equally 
adaptable to the needs of all sentient monads, they are probably all 
alike; their likeness in behavior is what we call natural law. Here, 
then, we have the first appearance of that fundamental and signifi- 
cant though derived category, law; and from now on we shall have 
many possibles excluded from being. And in this way we get, in 
however vague and inchoate a form, a suggestion of the way in 
which a specific universe not wholly dissimilar to our own, comes 
to be. W. H. SHEpon. 
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TWO POSTULATES OF EXPRESSIONISM 


ARIOUS estheticians and artists have recognized the fact that 
the artist must penetrate to reality and embody his insight in 
his creation if it is to be worthy of the name of art. Thus Plato 
tells us in The Republic that the real artist is interested in reality 
and not in imitations. He criticizes the painter and poet of his 
day because their works contain only an inferior degree of truth. 
Guyau believes that life, reality, is the true end of art and finds the 
fiction theory of art invalid because it does not do justice to this 
conception of the goal of art. And artists have seconded the theory 
that holds that reality is the aim of the artist. Thus Rodin holds 
that the mission of the artist is to reveal reality to the ordinary man, 
who is such a superficial observer that he does not penetrate to the 
heart of things. Wordsworth believes that poetry should carry 
truth alive into the heart. And Kipling looks forward to the bliss 
in which the artist may ‘‘paint the thing as he sees it for the God 
of things as they are.’’ 

In line with these thinkers and artists and others holding a simi- 
lar view, the expressionists have defined their goal as the portrayal 
of the meaning of things. In so far as they have been motivated by 
the desire to gain insight into reality, into the truth of things, and 
by the desire to be creative in their representation of this reality, 
we can find nothing to criticize in the movement. Their contribution 
has not been new in this emphasis, but it has been valuable, for this 
position seems to need reiteration. They, as truly as Plato and all 
good artists and estheticians since his time, have decried what is 
merely ornate and decorative and, thus, superfluous in a work of 
art. Because they are opposed to ‘‘the distraction of ornament”’ 
they find in the art of children and of savages more sincerity often 
than in so-called realistic art. The true artist must ‘‘cut through 
to the thing itself,’’ as Mr. Sheldon Cheney has aptly shown. Ex- 
pressionism, then, is most commendable in so far as it protests 
against the portrayal of what is superficial and false, against art 
that does not adhere strictly to the depicting of the essential nature 
of things; in a word, in so far as it justifies its raison d’étre. 

But that is not very far, I am inclined to think, for, in con- 
nection with their two most important postulates, they make certain 
false assumptions and, furthermore, they do not realize the impli- 
cations of these assumptions. Thus, as a working theory of art, 
expressionism is unsound, and, since the thought is parent to the deed, 
the creations of the members of this school must have a questionable 
value. I shall proceed to an inquiry into these two postulates of 
expressionism in the hope that, if I am doing the movement an in- 
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justice, someone, with a more adequate insight into its significance, 
will aid me to a truer estimate of the real contribution of the move- 
ment. 

In the first place, the expressionistic artists assume that the sur- 
face aspects of things in no way reveal their essential nature. The 
surfaces of objects are static and the essential nature is dynamic. 
Thus, the mountain, as perceived, is quite different from the real 
mountain. In this assumption, they fall into line with Kant’s ab- 
stract and erroneous way of viewing the relation of the ‘‘phe- 
nomenal’’ to the ‘‘noumenal’’ world and they have not taken account 
of Hegel’s modification of that view. They have not realized that 
the Ding an sich is of such a nature that it appears to us as it does. 
In other words, the essential nature of the object is such that it has 
the aspect which we perceive. Thus, the essence of the thing is 
known, in part, through its phenomenal aspect. The object could 
not be what it is fundamentally and have any other surface aspect. 
Or, to use Aristotle’s terms, form and matter are inseparable, except 
in thought. This is the case in our example of the mountain. The 
surface appearance is not unrelated to the essence of the mountain, 
as the expressionists assume; the ‘‘soul-substance’’* of the mountain 
is such that its phenomenal aspect is that which we see. 

Were we to ask the expressionist how he knows the essential 
nature of things, he would reply that this knowledge is attained by 
an emotional reaction to objects. Emotion gets beyond the static 
surface aspect to the dynamic essence. But science tells us that the 
surface of the object is also dynamic. Thus the ‘‘visible details’’ 
of the mountain are made up of atoms which, in turn, are composed 
of electrons in constant motion. The surface and the ‘‘inner re- 
ality,’’ then, are essentially the same and not fundamentally dif- 
ferent, as the expressionists assume. And, furthermore, the view 
that matter is dynamic, is energy, is a finding of science. It is a 
conclusion arrived at by men devoted to the truth and dedicated to 
the search for it by the aid of as exact methods as are accessible to 
them. It is a theory formed by means of ‘‘the hard labor of the 
notion,’’ aided by experimentation, rather than a conception divined 
by the evanescent, though ‘‘hot,’’ passion of anyone. The view that 
matter is energy is, moreover, still a theory and the scientist holds 
himself open to a further modification of this theory if experience 
points that way. The expressionist seems to maintain no such sus- 
pended judgment, but seems to be quite confident that emotion has 


1It is very strange for a new theory of art to adopt the soul-substance 
concept in such an uncritical way; but it is just one of those instances in which 
& conception that philosophers have discarded, or greatly modified, is adopted 
in a naive way by ‘‘the laity.’’ 
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enabled him to penetrate to the heart of reality, even when his emo- 
tion is hard to maintain at white heat. 

In line with this postulate that the essential nature of things is 
unrelated to surface aspects, we should note that the expressionistic 
artists regard their work as creative rather than as imitative because 
they represent essence rather than surface aspects. Portrayals of 
the latter tend to be imitative, they hold, and such pictures are, 
consequently, inferior art. But these artists do not stop to con- 
sider that the dynamic, as such, is an object for the mind’s eye and 
not for the physical eye. Plato would regard the attempt to embody 
the idea in a painting as imitation. But even if we do not follow 
Plato here, we must recognize the fact that the relation of form to 
matter is such that the only material aspect which the form, or es- 
sence, can have is that which we see. Consequently, when we 
materialize the inner reality by painting it, that picture must, in the 
main, conform to the material aspect of the thing. If this were not 
so, if the ‘‘basic element’’ of the mountain, for example, were such 
that it could not be comprehended by the observer who sees only the 
surface aspect, there would be little hope that the artist, with only 
the visible details as a cue to the essential nature of the object, could 
do what that inner nature can not do for itself, i.e., reveal what it is. 
Of course, some expressionists try to reveal this inner nature through 
distortion of the surface aspects of things. There is, however, the 
following point to note. A face is distorted through pain; a moun- 
tain is distorted when on fire. In other words, actual distortion 
signifies an abnormal state of affairs. It does not manifest the real 
essence of the object. 

Were we to ask certain expressionists how we are to view the 
portrayal of what they believe they have attained through intense 
emotion, we should be told that we must strive for ‘‘pure vision.’’ 
Indeed certain pictures of the extreme artists of this school, pictures 
in which the subject-matter is quite revolting, are criticized by Mr. 
Cheney merely because they are objective and meaningful—not be- 
cause of the particular meaning conveyed. It is with this latter 
point that I am concerned here, for it seems illogical to strive to 
portray the essence of things, to which one can penetrate only with 
intense emotion, according to the expressionists, if the observer must 
strive for perceptual vision. If it were possible to eliminate all 
ideas and feelings in connection with our seeing—as the expres- 
sionists at times seem to wish us to do—we would be not only ig- 
norant of what we are seeing, but even of the fact that we are seeing; 
and feeling would be lacking. Our visual experience would be 
reduced to as discontinuous and unmeaning an experience as that 
of the ameba. Such would be the logical outcome of ‘‘ pure vision,”’ 
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were that ever attainable. Moreover, one wonders why the artist 
should not wish to give to the observer the same experience as he 
himself had, the same intense emotion which he found of such worth 
to him. With pure vision, that could not be attained. 

So far, our concern has been to show that the postulate that es- 
sence does not reveal itself through surface aspects is untenable, as 
are also certain theories connected with this postulate. But, after 
all, Cheney believes that the attempt to portray the essential nature 
of things is of secondary importance. The main thing is the expres- 
sion of subjective emotion. Such emotional expression is funda- 
mental in any work of art. The intense emotion of the artist is what 
is to be given to those who can appreciate that expression. Every- 
thing must be sacrificed to recording that hot passion, we are told. 
But why should an attempt be made to preserve a record of mere 
subjective and fleeting feeling? Mere subjective feeling, feeling 
that is not universal, feeling that is abnormal and even artificial, has 
no permanent worth. Such feeling Cezanne must have had when 
he was so busy painting that he did not attend his own mother’s 
funeral, or so the record reads. There is no indication that, in this 
painting, he was trying to express one of the deepest and most uni- 
versal griefs of all men of every age. Furthermore, he, like others 
of the school, sought for a design that would have esthetic validity. 
But can we, through abstract design, give universal worth to a mere 
subjective feeling, no matter how intense that feeling may be momen- 
tarily? If Mr. Edward Caird is correct, the deepest feelings are 
the most universal. Art can be a universal language only if it 
express these feelings. Art can not be made to live by reason of 
some abstract design that is employed, for, as Guyau has shown, art 
lives by the feelings by which society lives. We do not want an 
abstract frame work for a momentary, fleeting passion, but rather 
the real expression of feeling that has, itself, esthetic value. I do 
not mean to imply that design may not be esthetically of worth but, 
if the design is not the sole end of the picture, if a formal arabesque, 
for example, is not the raison d’étre of the picture, then the ‘‘some- 
thing else’’ in the picture must have more value than momentary 
feeling. 

One sympathizer with the expressionistic movement in art re- 
gards Dr. Pfister’s exposition of the theory as the only vicious defini- 
tion of the movement. And yet it seems to me that his theory is 
the only tenable one to hold, if one realizes the logical implication 
of the theory. The critic of Dr. Pfister objects to certain works 
because they are objective.2 In spite of this, he believes that art 

21 have already referred to a second criticism of some expressionistic paint- 


ings, i.e., that they are meaningful. In other words, the subject-matter might 
be anything disgusting, if it were meaningless. 
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must have some hold in objectivity, even though he does not explain 
how strong that hold should be and, still further, even though he 
thinks the hold in objectivity of secondary importance. It will be 
remembered that Dr. Pfister holds that a man becomes an artist 
because of suffering from strong inhibitions. The artist is a neurotic. 
He puts his own loving and hating, his own abnormal psychical 
states, into his painting. He thinks that he can penetrate to the 
heart of things but, after all, he merely projects himself into objects 
about him and paints his own psychic states. 

Anyone who objects to Dr. Pfister’s theory shows a deeper ap- 
preciation of art than does Dr. Pfister. But one can not consider 
the emphasis on subjective emotion of prime importance and reject 
the conclusions of the doctor’s theory. If those expressionists who 
object to his view and who hold that art must have some anchor in 
reality, even though they regard that of secondary importance, would 
only seek to understand the implication of that latter point, they 
would come nearer to an adequate theory of art. They would cease 
to look on ‘‘hot passion’’ as of most importance. They would. not 
regard ‘‘intensity’’ and ‘‘vigor’’ as fundamental esthetic qualities, 
which they are willing to substitute for order, rhythm, harmony, and 
balance—qualities of the objective order, which they use as a start- 
ing point. They would cease to strive to keep some abnormal passion 
at white heat long enough to express it. They would desist from 
their abstract cry of art for art’s sake—a cry which has been heard 
at intervals since the fourth century B.c., when it was raised in 
Greece. 

Deep feeling is the property of him only who has a philosophical 
insight into the heart of reality, into the pain of the world as well 
as into its joy and achievement, into the harmony and balance and 
rhythm of the objective order. Those who have missed the meaning 
of life itself, who have not tried to see it ‘‘steadily and whole,’’ can 
not hope to portray anything of lasting worth. Deep feeling can 
be expressed only if it allies itself with truth. Beauty is truth in 
a very vital sense and the restraint, nobility, magnitude, and ob- 
jectivity of truth itself need to be put into a work of art if it is 
to have esthetic appeal, if it is to arouse more than a passing emo- 
tion, if it is to appeal to the whole mental life, if the observer may 
participate completely in the object. When expressionism tries to 
take to itself some semblance of an attempt to ‘‘cut through to 
reality,’’ it must follow this attempt to its logical consequences and 
be taught by reality rather than by subjective and momentary states 
of feeling. Plato once said that the man who does not understand 
the true laws of his being does degenerate. We might add that the 
artist who does not understand art’s true significance may cease to 
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be an artist. The insight of Plato into the real qualities of the 
beautiful, into the need for measure and harmony, and rhythm and 
thus into the real relation between beauty and truth, is needed, as 
never before, at the present time. If beauty should be such that 
‘*it will visit the eye and ear like a healthful breeze from a purer 
region,’’ then it has a significant relation to truth and Plato saw 
that relation much more adequately than do the expressionists. 
Only if we hold a theory of beauty sharing something of the eternal- 
ity of Plato’s absolute beauty, can we say, with Emily Dickinson, 
that one who dies for beauty bears any kinship to him who dies for 
truth. In a very significant way, may it be said that ‘‘Beauty is 
truth, truth beauty.”’ 


Margorie S. Harris. 
RANDOLPH-MACON WoMAN’S COLLEGE. 
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Le Socialisme. Sa définition, ses débuts. La doctrine Saint-Simon- 
ienne. Emite DurkKHEIM. Paris: Félix Alean. 1928. xi-+ 
352. pp. 


The virtues of this posthumous work by the lamented leader of 


the French school of Sociologie are not those of freshness or of com- 
pleteness. For it consists of an unfinished course of lectures deliv- 
ered at the University of Bordeaux in 1895-96, and a large part of 
it is already familiar to the readers of the French philosophical re- 
views. Durkheim had originally intended to make it the first section 
of a History of Socialism on the grand scale, including studies of 
Fourier, Proudhon, Lassalle, and Marx, as well as of Saint-Simon; 
but after 1896 the lure of the problems of pure sociology proved too 
strong, and he never resumed the task. What M. Marcel Mauss has 
piously edited for us is therefore only a fragment of an historical 
study which was made without the benefit of large masses of data 
which have since been brought to light, to say nothing of the illumi- 
nation which has been thrown upon the nature of socialism by three 
decades of active debate and experiment. 

At the same time the book is not solely an admirable exhibition 
of historical pioneering in the benighted days when socialism was 
hardly a fit subject for classroom discussion. For it contains a 
permanently valuable effort to define the essential genius of that 
protean ‘‘-ism’’ which is still so dimly understood; and its criti- 
cisms of Saint-Simon are penetrating enough to deserve attention. 
There are pages in it which will strike a puzzled dweller in the 
midst of our contemporary ‘‘Puritanism de luze’’ with particular 
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force. For if Henry Ford be considered the messiah of our modern 
industrialism, Henri de Saint-Simon must be regarded as his nine- 
teenth-century John the Baptist. The latter merely preached a 
religion of production, while the former both preaches and prac- 
tices it. 

In defining his conception of socialism, Durkheim’s first care is 
to disengage it from its traditional identification with the simple 
question ouvriére, or the relief of class-misery by legislative inter- 
vention. He holds that while socialist propaganda derives most of 
its motive force from the region of the stomach, from the eternal 
grouch of the man with the empty dinner pail, the idea for which 
the word ‘‘socialism’’ stands is broader than this concern for the 
material woes of a single class. Socialism, to Durkheim, is nothing 
less than the tendency toward the economic integration of society. 
‘*‘That doctrine is socialist,’’ he says, ‘‘which demands that all eco- 
nomic functions, or at least certain among them which are now 
diffused, be brought back into contact with the conscious directing 
centers of society.’’ Vast tracts of economic activity now go on 
surreptitiously, quite without the full knowledge and consent of 
the body politic. The socialist would bring them within the sphere 
of full social consciousness, which may or may not mean placing 
them under the thumb of the State. One result of this thorough- 
going socialization of the economic process will naturally be that 
amelioration of the lot of the unpropertied classes so passionately 
demanded by that sub-variety called communistic socialism. But 
all classes, high and low, rich and poor alike, now suffer from the 
same lack of complete economic adjustment, and all of them stand 
to profit by a drastic reorganization of the system. Perhaps the 
late Lord Curzon had as wide a definition as Durkheim’s in mind 
when he is alleged to have said that ‘‘we are all socialists now’’? 

As for the difference between socialism and communism as social 
philosophies, Durkheim finds them poles apart over the question of 
the effects, baleful or beneficent, of property as a human institution. 
In his eyes the communist is primarily an ascetic, a disbeliever in 
luxury for anyone, who would rescue mankind from its slavery to 
things by means of a highly moralized State. The socialist, on the 
other hand, holds that property is such a good thing that he would 
moralize industry in order that more people might share its benefits. 
Socialize consumption, says the communist, by establishing a fra- 
ternité obligatoire, lest private interest in lucre corrupt mankind 
in its appointed quest for justice (@ la Plato’s guardians). Socialize 
production, says the socialist, that private consumption in the pursuit 
of happiness may be as full and free as possible for everyone. Starve 
material wants on principle, says the one; feed them and create new 
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ones as widely as possible, says the other. All of which gives us an 
excellent distinction among social philosophies, and an explanation 
of socialism’s popularity amongst us (under other names), while 
communism languishes in the almost complete absence of economic 
asceticism ; but it hardly constitutes a statement of the genuine his- 
torical cleavage between the schools. 

Before the rise of grande industrie in the nineteenth century, 
continues Durkheim, only communism was conceivable, and it, for 
the most part, remained utopian, sporadic, and literary. Neither 
the economic nor the political life of Europe held out any real 
promise of large-scale organization under social control. The germs 
of socialism are to be found in the ancient communist protests against 
economic inequality, and in the growing belief (thanks to the French 
Revolution) in the possibility of using the State as an instrument 
of social discipline. Two revolutions, the political and the indus- 
trial, were needed to pave the way for the two rival nineteenth- 
century social philosophies: economism and socialism. Both of the 
latter doctrines rose above the rooted anti-economic prejudices of 
centuries and envisioned the future in industrial terms: the social- 
ists called for the deliberate socialization of industry, while their 
rivals argued that it could be regulated without direct interference. 
Throughout the book Durkheim makes it clear that he believes the 
socialists have the better of the argument, but we are told that he 
never so declared himself politically. 

It would be ingratitude indeed to pick flaws in an account of 
Saint-Simon’s life and doctrines which was composed without the 
benefit of recent works by MM. Bouglé, Dumas, Weill, Charléty, 
Leroy, and Pereire, to mention only a few. All the more because 
Durkheim has grasped so firmly the essential traits of Saint-Simon’s 
paradoxical character and philosophy. He lays great stress upon 
the underlying unity of Saint-Simon’s bizarre career, the idée fixe 
which tormented him, and which he bequeathed to the ungrateful 
Comte: reorganize European society on the basis of the new science 
and the new industry. Durkheim also gives us the best available 
account of Saint-Simon’s historical analysis of the growth of the 
new order within the old, a matter of considerable importance for 
the philosophy of history. There is food for reflection in Saint- 
Simon’s analogy between the transition from feudal lords to légistes 
to captains of industry, and that from theologians to metaphysicians 
to scientists. Both the légistes and the metaphysicians, he says in 
good Positivist fashion, are composite, ambiguous, inconsistent, and 
very useful in the between-times! 

That Saint-Simon should be hailed as the real founder of Positi- 
vism is not particularly upsetting to anyone who has delved into the 
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antecedents of Comtism. That he should be acclaimed as the father 
of Sociologie by its most eminent modern practitioner, Durkheim, is 
of great significance. But Durkheim goes even farther, and finds 
‘‘eomplete socialism’’ in the works of the man who is more com- 
monly called the precursor of socialism. This is because Saint- 
Simon demanded the reorganization of social life on an economic 
basis, with industry the social function par excellence, and produc- 
tion the gospel of the new religion. ‘‘La politique est la science de 
la production,’’ he quotes. But what shall be the plan of organiza- 
tion? Saint-Simon, alas, gives us too many of them, and none of 
them complete. In his earlier works there are traces of an almost 
anarchistic belief in the naturally coercive power of scientific truth 
over human minds. At this stage he seems to rely wholly upon the 
administrative authority of the expert, as if men would inevitably 
revere the competence of their rational betters. In his later works 
(as with Comte, but for different reasons) we find indications of a 
new conviction that human egoism in the economic sphere is only to 
be held in check by non-economic and even non-rational forces of 
a religious nature. This led him to the formulation of the ‘‘New 
Christianity,’’ unfinished at his death, and soon perverted beyond 
recognition by his followers. 

But whence the motives of the new philanthropy, from the mate- 
rialistic pantheism based upon grativation that had been his lifelong 
faith? Here we come to the crucial issue of Saint-Simonism as a 
social philosophy—a matter which is still perplexing enough. Cana 
materialistic, production-for-comfort society provide its own checks 
upon economic egoism? If we create and feed new wants, who and 
what is to fix their limits in any given case? Here, in Durkheim’s 
judgment, Saint-Simon has the great merit of posing the central 
question of socialism, but not that of providing an adequate answer. 
The difficulty is that of furnishing economic discipline in a society 
no longer cowed by the moral force of the old religion. Saint- 
Simon (originally at least) erred in expecting industry to supply its 
own discipline in the form of experts, but later added a sort of pre- 
meditated religion of humanity which was to be further developed by 
Comte. Durkheim urges the necessity of some new moral check 
upon industry from without (man’s economic wants being insati- 
able), and gives hints of his own faith in a new philanthropic profes- 
sionalism as the hope of the future. In any case one can not extract 
the more (discipline) from the less (appetite). 

Although Durkheim’s book as history was outdated long before 
its publication, and in spite of the faults of the pedagogical style 
(which were doubtless virtues to his listeners a generation ago) and 
a tendency to find more of a ‘‘system’’ in Saint-Simon’s scattered 
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writings than is really there, it deserves a place in any library of 
political thought. The author makes us marvel both at Saint-Simon’s 
clairvoyance as a social prophet, and at his own as an expositor of 
that aristocratic socialist’s brilliant but diffuse pamphleteering. 


Haroutp A. LARRABEE. 
UNION COLLEGE, 


Greek Philosophy before Plato. Ropert Scoon. Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press. 1928. viii+ 351 pp. 


_ It is an encouraging sign of our philosophic times that Greek 
philosophy before Plato is coming into its own again. The period 
has been too often written of, and even more often taught, as if it 
were a comparatively unimportant prelude to the Platonic and 
Aristotelian systems, necessary, unfortunately, to a proper under- 
standing of them, but to be hurried over as fast as possible in order 
to reach the real cream of the jest. Of recent years, however, there 
has been a tendency to correct this distortion of the history of Greek 
thought and to realize that, far from being mere forerunners in the 
wilderness preparing the way of the Lord, the earlier philosophers 
are the last and self-sufficient word of an astonishingly enlightened, 
brilliant, and mature civilization which meditated upon life and the 
world in Ionia and Magna Grecia during the sixth and fifth centuries 
B.c. And this realization has incidentally served to put Plato and 
Aristotle in a truer perspective and to rescue them from too lonely 
a greatness. 

To the literature provoked by this new estimate of pre-Platonic 
philosophy Mr. Scoon’s recent volume is a valuable addition. It 
is a book with a double intention, and it kills with a well rounded 
and directed stone the two birds at which it is aimed. On the one 
hand it gives a wholly adequate and readable history of the specula- 
tions that follow one another during the period in question; on the 
other, it traces the emerging and progressively stricter discipline 
of thought and the increasing ability to deal with systematic prob- 
lems of ethics, cosmology, metaphysics, and the theory of knowledge 
that these speculations display. ‘This binocular vision, however, is 
always in focus, and its two fields, instead of creating confusion, as 
might so easily be the case if adjusted by a less able hand, steady 
and clarify each other throughout the book. 

Treating as he does of re-opened and debatable questions, the 
views Mr. Scoon sets forth are at times in conflict with other interpre- 
tations, and the reader is frequently under challenge to use his own 
judgment and to agree or disagree with the conclusions presented. 
But these are always ably defended and the volume is all the more 
stimulating for an independence that sheds a new if not always a 
final light on dark places. 
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The chapter devoted to Philolaus is an interesting innovation. 
As a rule the remains of this philosopher are allowed to moulder 
indistinguishable from the mass of Pythagorean fragments, on the 
ground that their authorship is doubtful. Mr. Scoon, however, de- 
fends their genuineness, disinters them, and reassembles them into 
what we hope to be the authentic skeleton of a first-rate philosopher 
well deserving of a separate monument. 

The book is written with a simplicity and vigor of style which 
is not only a word to the professionally wise, but also a notice to 
the ‘‘general reader’’ that the history of philosophy need not be 
hard sledding. B. A. G. Fuuirr. 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI. 


What Philosophy Is. Haroutp A. LarraBEE. New York: Macy- 
Masius; The Vanguard Press. 1928. Pp. xii-+ 204. 


The author is interested in the relation of philosophy, religion, 
and science, an exciting central theme which ought to produce an 
exciting book. But the subject loses all edge under his monotonously 
chatty treatment. The book lacks the dramatic essence of philosophy 
which is thought. 

The first half of the volume is intended as an introduction to 
philosophy and deals with the topics, The Philosopher’s Quest, How 
It Began, Some of Its Neighbors, What Methods are Available, and 
Why Men Philosophize. What is chiefly remarkable in this section 
of the book is that the author finds something to summarize at the 
conclusion of each chapter. A number of years of experience in 
teaching college, extension, and adult students have convinced the 
reviewer that this is not the kind of thing that introduces the student 
to philosophy. The popularizer’s task is to make philosophy inter- 
esting, not to water it down. Students enjoy hard reading if it is 
about something that excites their curiosity, or perplexes without 
wholly baffling them. Nothing creates apathy toward philosophy 
so quickly as lack of content in reading or in lectures about phi- 
losophy. 

The latter section of the book is of considerably greater merit. 
It takes up the subjects, Types of Philosophy, The Scientific Ap- 
proach and Naturalism, The Religious Approach and Idealism, Real- 
ism and Pragmatism, and Social Philosophy. Underlying differences 
are stated with simplicity and clearness. The student who is seeking 
orientation—something which few students ever seek until after 
student days—would find this portion of the book a judicious and 
competent guide, though he might well wish that this guide would 
give him less meagre directions. 

Perhaps the greatest value of Professor Larrabee’s book is the: 
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goodly company of other books about philosophy which it brings to 
the attention of the reader. His last chapter is entitled, Books about 
Philosophy, and has a brief but well chosen bibliography. All the 
chapters are interlarded with references to reading that will inform 
the student what philosophy is even though he does not discover what 
it is in the present volume. On the whole the title, ‘‘ What Philoso- 
phy Is,’’ may have been too ambitious. 

To whom is this attempted popularization of philosophy likely 
to prove of use? One may doubt whether it would sustain the in- 
terest of many general readers, for its flavor is too mild. But its 
bibliographical material and classification of current philosophy will 
give it a certain value in the public library. The college teacher 
might find it a good book to assign to a beginning class in philosophy 
for a week’s reading by way of a summary at the beginning or end 
of a semester. It may be that the high-school student might gain 
some glimmering as to what philosophy was about from reading this 
book, though he is usually too busy to do much reading. In laying 
down the book, one can not help feeling that the only kind of intro- 
duction to philosophy is philosophy itself of some kind, either the 
work of a great thinker or that of a man who is trying to think out 
some question of philosophy for himself. Philosophy is such an in- 
teresting subject, that in an elementary book, at least, it should be 
presented interestingly. 


Puiuir N. Yourtz. 
New York City. 
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Tue Monist. Vol. X XIX, No. 2. A Concrete Interpretation of 
Schopenhauer’s Notion of the Will: H. Steinhauer. Whitehead, 
Critic of Abstractions: Gregory Vlastos. Plato’s Conception of the 
Future as Opposed to Spengler’s: Herman Hausheer. Necessity in 
the Philosophy of Giordano Bruno: Rufus Suter. The Universe and 
Universals: M. C. Swabey. The Réle of Mathematics in Modern 
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K. E. Rosinger. The Nature of Systems. Part I: Paw Weiss. 

RevvE DE M&TAPHYSIQUE ET DE Morag. 36° Année, No. 1. 
Charles Renouvier et William James: Correspondance, editée par 
R. B. Perry. La méthode synthétique dans l’Essa d’O. Hamelin: 
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Limits of Moral Tolerance: A. K. Rogers. The Philosophical Back- 
ground of the Chinese Revolution: H. L. Chao and L. Ho. An In- 
dian Poet Looks at the West: P. 7. Fenn, Jr. Education for a 
Changing Environment: R. F. Swift. Cheating as Seen by College 
Students: 7. M. Carter. 

THE AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PsycHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY, 
Vol. VII, No.1. Some Aspects of Modern Thought: C. F. Salmond. 
An Interpretation of Croce’s Aesthetic: Norman Porter. Participa- 
tion (I): W. A. Merrylees. Theory and Practice in Morals: 7. A. 
Hunter. The Nature of Suggestion: A. A. Conlon. Some Age 
Norms for the ‘‘Woodworth-Wells Substitution Test’’: H. F. Ben- 
ming and W. Bell. The Non Existence of Consciousness: John 
Anderson. 

BULLETIN DE LA SocréTé FRANGAISE DE PHILOSOPHIE. 28 Année, 
No. 1. La Création Artistique. Thése: Paul Valéry. Discussion: 
L. Brunschvieg, H. Delacroix, P. Desjardins, J. Hadamard, P. 
Langevin, X. Léon. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR Psycuo.ocie. Bd. 109, Heft 5 u. 6. Studien 
zur Psychologie menschlicher Typen: Erich Jaensch (Sinnespsy- 
chologische Kriterien menschlicher Typen: Hermann Weil). Un- 
tersuchungen iiber die Wahrnehmung der Bewegung durch das Auge: 
F. Schumann. (Zur Frage der Wahrnehmung von Zwischenstadien 
bei stroboskopisch dargebotenen Bewegungen Karl Steinig). Ueber 
die Sprachphysiognomik als einer neuen Methode der vergleichenden 
Sprachbetrachtung: Heinz Werner. 

PsycHouogicaL Review. Vol. 36, No. 2. The Psychology of 
Controversy: Edwin G. Boring. Horizontal Eye Movements at the 
Onset of Sleep: W. R. Miles. Theoretical Studies from the Har- 
vard Psychological Laboratory: Faculty Psychology: C. C. Pratt. 
A New Classification of Tonal Qualities: C. A. Ruckmick. 

REVUE PuiwosopHiquE. LIV®™e Année, Nos. 3 et 4. Logique 
normative et vérités de fait: A. Lalande. La douleur et le plaisir: 
D. G. Dumas. Sur les ‘‘Ideen’’ de M. E. Husserl: HZ. Levinas. Les 
principes fondamentaux du rationisme: J. Dela Harpe. Esthétique: 
Ch. Lalo. 

Dresser, Horatio W.: Outlines of the Psychology of Religion. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 1929. xiii +451 pp. $3.00. 

Hegel’s Science of Logic. Translated by W. H. Johnston and 
L. G. Struthers. With an Introductory Preface by Viscount 
Haldane of Cloan. 2 volumes. (Library of Philosophy.) New 
York: Maemillan Co. 1929. 404 pp. 486 pp. $10 per set. 

Kadmi-Cohen: Nomades. Essai sur l’ime juive. Préface de A. 
de Monzie. Paris: Félix Alean. 1929. xii+ 221 pp. 15 fr. 

Maylan, Charles E.: Freuds Tragischer Komplex. Eine Analyse 
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der Psychoanalyse. Miinchen: Ernst Reinhardt. 1929. 215 pp. 
7.80 M. 

Muirhead, John H.: The Use of Philosophy. (California Ad- 
dresses.) Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1929. 208 pp. 

Rank, Otto: Wahrheit und Wirklichkeit. Entwurf einer Phi- 
losophie des Seelischen. Leipzig und Wien: Franz Deuticke. 1929. 
112 pp. 7M. 

Rignano, Eugenio: The Aim of Human Existence. Being a 
System of Morality based on the Harmony of Life. (Reprinted 
from The Monist, January, 1929.) Chicago: Open Court Publishing 
Co. 1929. 44 pp. $1.00. 

Tegen, Einar: Moderne Willenstheorien. Ein Darstellung und 
Kritik. Miinsterberg, James, Ebbinghaus, Ziehen, Selz. Zweiter 
Teil. (Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift, 1928). Uppsala: A. B. 
Lundequistska Bokhandeln. x-+ 408 pp. 

Wahl, Jean: Le Malheur de la Conscience dans la Philosophie de 
Hegel. (Philosophie, No. 5.) Paris: Les Editions Rieder. 1929. 
268 pp. 40 fr. 

Cohen, Hermann. Religion der Vernunft aus den Quellen des 
Judentums. Zweite Auflage. (Grundriss der Gesamtwissenschaft 
des Judentums. Herausgegeben von der Gessellschaft zur Forderung 
der Wissenschaft des Judentums.) Frankfurt am Main: J. Kauff- 
mann Verlag. 1929. 629 pp. 18 M. 

Di Palo, Angelo Quarto: Materia. (Appunti di Critica) Roma: 
Casa Editrice Pinciana. 1928. vii-+ 367 pp. 25 L. 

Metz, Rudolf: David Hume. Leben und Philosophie. (From- 
manns Klassiker der Philosophie, XXIX) Stuttgart: Fr. From- 
manns Verlag (H. Kurtz). 1929. xiij/+-405 pp. 11 M. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


We regret to announce the death of Professor R. M. Wenley, of 
the University of Michigan, on March 29. 

Professor Wenley was born in Edinburgh, Scotland, July 19, 
1861. He received his education at the University of Glasgow and 
the University of Edinburgh; he studied also in Paris, Rome, and 
Germany. He was assistant professor of logic at the University of 
Glasgow, 1886-1894, and was in charge of philosophy at St. Mar- 
garet’s College of that university, 1888-1895. In 1896 he became 
Professor of Philosophy at the University of Michigan. He was an 
associate editor of the Dictionary of Philosophy and Encyclopedia 
of Religion and Ethics, and he was director of the British Division 
of the American University Union 1925-1926. Among his published 
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works are the following: Contemporary Theology and Theism, 1897; 
Introduction to Kant, 1897; Modern Thought and the Crisis in Be. 
lief (Baldwin Lectures), 1909; Kant and his Philosophical Revolu- 
tion, 1910; The Anarchist Ideal, 1913; Life and Work of G. §, 
Morris, 1917; Stoicism and Its Influence, 1924. 


At the business meeting of the Western Division of the American 
Philosophical Association, held at Cincinnati, March 30, the follow- 
ing officers were elected for the coming year: President, M. C. Otto; 
Vice-President, A. E. Avey ; Secretary-Treasurer, Charles W. Morris; 
Members of the Executive Committee: T. V. Smith, G. P. Conger, 
W. S. Gamertsfelder. 

The following resolution was adopted: 

Word has come to our Association of the sudden death on March 
29 of Professor R. M. Wenley, of the University of Michigan, a 
member of this Association. Professor Wenley has been Professor 
of Philosopsy in the University of Michigan through the life of a 
generation of college students. He published philosophical works 
which contributed to philosophical thought and exerted wide in- 
fluence. He lived in an intimate circle of friends in enjoyment of 
the intellectual and idealistic life. This Philosophical Association 
desires to place on its records a deep appreciation of his contribu- 
tions to American philosophy, of his nobility of character, and of the 
sense of loss which his death brings. We extend our warmest sym- 
pathy to his colleagues and to his family. 


Mr. Glenn R. Morrow, of the University of Missouri, has been 
appointed associate professor in the University of Illinois. 

Mr. Arthur E. Murphy, assistant professor in Cornell University, 
has been appointed associate professor of philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Professor Glanville Terrell, of the University of Kentucky, will 
become professor emeritus at the end of this year. 


The publishing firm, Alfred Lorentz, Leipzig (Kurprinzstrasse 
10) has issued a valuable catalogue (No. 332, 175 pp.) of philosophi- 
cal books for sale. This collection comprises the private libraries 
of several noted German scholars (Fries, Riehl, Strumpell, and 
others) and includes many classics and rare reference works. Li- 
brarians will find in this catalogue many opportunities for enriching 
their philosophical libraries. 
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There is no similar journal in the field of scientific philosophy. 
It is issued fortnightly and permits the quick publication of short 
contributions, prompt reviews, and timely discussions. The contents 
of the last six issues are as follows: 





Volume XXVI. No.2. January 17, 1929. 
A Behaviorist Account of Consciousness. (I.) Orianp O. Norris. 
The End of a Great Legend. F. 8S. C. ScHILuer. 
Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 


Volume XXVI. No.3. January 31, 1929. 


A Behaviorist Account of Consciousness. (II.) Ortanp O. Norris. 
Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 


Volume XXVI. No.4. February 14, 1929. 
What is Dialectic? (I.) Simpney Hook. 


The Missing Link in Human Understanding. Oskar EmIL. 
- Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 


Volume XXVI. No.5. February 28, 1929. 
What is Dialectic? (II.) Smney Hook. 


Report of the Annual Meeting of the Eastern Division of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Association. RatrpH M. Buake. 


Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 


Volume XXVI. No.6. March 14, 1929. 
A Persistent Motive for Social Organization. H. G. TowNsEnp. 
Language as Behavior and as Symbolism. J. R. Kantor. 
Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 


Volume XXVI. No.7. March 28, 1929. 
Nature and Convention. Ernest NAGEL. 
Meaning. Henry Braprorp SMITH. 
The Limitations of Science. C. Jupson Herrick. 
Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 
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Announcing the First Two Volumes in the 
“ Leaders of Philosophy” Series 


“An extremely valuable series of biographies 
and analyses of the great philosophers.” — 
Frank Swinnerton in The Chicago Tribune. 


LEIBNIZ. 3y HERBERT WILDON CARR 


IN this first volume of a new series entitled “Leaders of Philos- 
ophy”’ Professor Carr, after briefly sketching the life and the 
times of Leibniz, discusses more fully his doctrine, his place in 
the history of thought and his influence on after generations. 
Leibniz lives to-day in his philosophy alone, being the first 
philosopher of the modern period to indicate the true way of 
idealism. Of this brilliant thinker of the age of Louis XIV, 
Voltaire said: ‘‘In intellectual achievements he was perhaps 
the most erudite man in Europe.”’ Professor Carr, Professor 
of Philosophy at the University of London and Visiting Pro- 
fessor at the University of Southern California, is a scholar 
widely known for his writings in this field. 


SPINOZA. By LEON ROTH 


PROFESSOR ROTH’S object in this book, in accordance 
with the plan of the ‘‘Leaders of Philosophy”’ series of which 
it is the second volume, is to offer an estimate of Spinoza, 
while retaining, as far as is possible through translation, the 
very words Spinoza wrote. The latter, like all great thinkers, 
is his own best interpreter. After a few chapters on the man 
and his work, there is a stimulating discussion of the philosophy 
of this great Dutch Jew of the seventeenth century, and of 
his place in history. Professor Roth, formerly lecturer on 
philosophy in the Victoria University of Manchester, is a very 
brilliant young man, who has been appointed the first Professor 
of Philosophy at the new Hebrew University of Jerusalem. 


These volumes are for sale by all Booksellers, 
or by the Publishers, at $3.00 each. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
Publishers 34 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 











